A  SIMI-MONTHLT  lirOIT  ON  NIW  0  I  V  ■  L  O  P  M  ■  N  T  f  , 
TRINDS.  IDIAS,  AND  RISIARCH  IN  IDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Industry  competes  witk  colleges  for  the  high 
school  graduate.  Discussing  problems  in  recruiting 
talented  young  men  for  the  engineering  profession, 
Clarence  E.  Deakins  (Illinois  Institute  of  Technology) 
points  out  that  high  school  graduates  with  mechanical 
skills  and  interests  are  the  very  boys  attracted  to  high- 
paying  jobs  in  industry.  Parents  who  find  it  difBcult 
to  finance  their  sons’  education  encourage  them  to 
take  advantage  of  attractive  jobs. 

Needed:  earlier  identification  of  engineering  apti¬ 
tudes  and  interests  among  secondary  school  students, 
and  increased  scholarship  funds  from  industry  to  send 
talented  students  to  colleges. 

The  present  national  shortage  of  50,000  engi¬ 
neers  suffers  from  industry’s  competition  in  an¬ 
other  area:  more  and  more  engineering  teachers 
are  leaving  to  accept  high-paying  jobs  in  industry. 

Are  the  schools  jnstif  led  in  taking  steps  toward 
racial  integration  before  segregation  laws  have  been 
abolished?  Rep.  James  C.  Davis  of  Georgia  says  they 
are  not.  Specifically,  he  objects  to  a  study  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  several  District  of  Columbia  organizations 
on  the  subject  of  integration  as  “obviously  an  effort 
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to  influence  the  Supreme  Court  in  deciding  a  . .  .  case 
involving  segregation  in  schools.”  Rep.  Davis  also 
claims  the  Hart&ook  of  Inter-Group  Eaucation  being 
distributed  to  teachers  by  the  District  school  system 
aims  at  promoting  integration  of  Negro  and  white 
school  systems.  fSct’  PARENT-TEACHER.) 

Apathy  toward  schools  is  on  the  decline,  says 
Roy  E.  Larsen,  chairman.  National  Citizens  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Public  Schools.  He  points  to  8,000  citizens 
groups  now  operating  throughout  the  country  as  an 
example  of  interest  in  public  schools.  A  “ground 
swell”  of  250  new  citizens  groups  a  month  is  now 
underway. 

The  half-way  mark  for  the  Citizens  Commission  was 
celebrated  in  Denver,  Jan.  30-31.  The  group  was 
formed  in  1949  to  operate  for  a  six-year  period. 

Praper  def  iaitiaa  af  patriatism  is  vital  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  world  responsibilities,  said  Gordon  K.  Chal¬ 
mers,  president  of  Kenyon  College,  at  the  Washington 
meeting  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  He 
told  interviewers: 

“Nationalism  is  not  patriotism.  For  patriotic  reasons 
people  must  be  interested  in  many  forms  of  interna¬ 
tional  activity.”  Americans  must  remember  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  the  nation  is  bound  up  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  extent  with  the  welfare  of  other  peoples  and 
nations,  and  nations  must  cooperate  to  survive. 

Issnies  which  split  subject  matter  scholars  from 
other  groups  are  revealed  in  resolutions  offered  the 
Councfl  of  American  Historical  Association  by  Arthur 
E.  Bestor,  Jr.,  professor  of  history  at  U.  of  Illinois.  Text 
of  the  resolutions  is  published  in  January  31  School 
and  Society.  Some  controversial  statements: 

“.  .  .  The  particular  contribution  which  the  school 
can  make  is  determined  by  .  .  .  the  primary  fact  that 
it  is  an  agency  of  intellectual  training.” 

Is  intellectual  training  the  only  stake  the  public 

has  in  its  schools? 

“. . .  An  educational  philosophy  is  both  anti-intellec¬ 
tual  and  anti-democratic  if  it  asserts  that  sound  train¬ 
ing  in  the  fundamental  intellectual  disciplines  is  appro- 
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priate  only  for  the  minority  of  students  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  college  and  the  professions.” 

Which  educational  philosophy  asserts  this?  Does 
democracy  require  that  all  pupils  must  have  the 
same  education,  or  that  each  shall  have  the  edu¬ 
cation  he  can  best  use?  Do  the  schools  hold  that 
intellectual  training  is  only  for  a  minority,  or  for 
all  who  can  profit  from  it?  Have  schools  neg¬ 
lected  able  students  in  their  worry  over  drop¬ 
outs? 

“Exjjerienced  teachers  .  .  .  ought  not  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  achieve  professional  advancement  by  pil¬ 
ing  up  additional  credits  in  pedagogical  courses  when 
their  greatest  need  is  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  and 
advanced  knowledge  of  the  disciplines  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  teaching.” 

Is  their  greatest  need  more  knowledge  of  subject 
matter  disciplines,  or  more  knowledge  of  advanc¬ 
es  in  child  study,  psychology,  and  sociology,  or 

must  each  teachers  need  be  determined  individu¬ 
ally?  Are  teachers  primarily  responsible  for  teach¬ 
ing  disciplines  or  for  helping  children  develop  in¬ 
to  democratic  citizens? 

The  resolutions  propose  a  permanent  scientific  and 
scholarly  commission  made  up  of  scientists  and  schol¬ 
ars  to  the  exclusion  of  members  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  associations,  to  study  secondary  education  and 
recommend  curriculum  changes.  These  changes  are 
to  be  widely  publicized  and  urged  on  government 
agencies  and  the  public  school  administrators. 

Should  the  professions  which  know  most  about 
learning  and  child  development  be  represented? 
Should  those  who  have  long  experience  with  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  laws,  curriculum,  and 
pupil  drop-outs,  be  represented?  Should  social 
agencies  who  know  the  relation  between  curricu¬ 
lum  and  delinquency  be  represented? 

Finally,  are  present  methods  adequate  to  build  sci¬ 
entific  and  intellectual  leadership? 

The  Council  referred  the  resolutions  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  which  will  confer  with  other  learned  societies  and 
professional  educators  and  prop>ose  a  policy  for  the 
Association. 


•  Adminigtratian 


Good  admioistrators  rank  human  beings 

first  in  their  system  of  priorities.  Valid  self-evalua¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  this  task,  advised  D.  D.  Darland  in 
February’s  Phi  Delta  Kappan. 

“Don’t  Snarl  Yoiu:  Own  Line”  points  up  a  number 
of  bad  practices  school  administrators  fall  into.  When 
teachers  complain:  “Our  administration  doesn’t  give 
us  any  opportunity  to  criticize  nor  will  he  tolerate  crit¬ 
icism  of  tne  school,”  they  make  “administration”  syn¬ 
onymous  with  “he.”  Here  is  an  administrator  so 
paternal  and  so  identified  with  “his  school”  that  any 
criticism  is  considered  an  attack  on  his  personality. 
This  individual  is  inclined  to  speak  of  the  ^permissive 


SCHOOLS  AND  THE  MORAL  CODE 

“ .  .  .  A  well-known  writer  has  said:  To  me, 
pleasure  and  my  own  personal  happiness  .  .  . 
are  all  I  deem  worth  a  hoot.’  Does  this  mean 
that  the  unselfish  moral  code  has  become  so 
controversial  that  the  school  cannot  take  sides 
against  this  quoted  position? 

“An  answer  of  no  seems  demanded.  The  school 
can  and  should  oppose  this  position;  but  it  should 
do  so  not  on  autnority  but  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Suppose  all  people  took  this  quoted  posi¬ 
tion,  would  society  be  the  happier?  The  same 
writer  said:  ‘I  am  against  all  reform  and  all  re¬ 
formers.’  Again  we  should  ask  whether  the  world 
would  be  better  off  if  we  had  no  efforts  at  re¬ 
form.  But  the  school  should  leave  each  of  its 
students  free  to  make  up  his  own  mind  on  the 
points  raised.  We  should,  however,  try  to  make 
him  face  the  real  issues.” 

-  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  writing  in  January 

Progressive  Education. 


atmosphere”  in  “my  faculty  meetings.”  Better  adminis¬ 
trators  take  responsibility  for  good  human  relations. 

School  administrators,  says  Mr.  Darland,  should 
show  the  same  respect  for  individual  differences 
among  teachers  that  they  ask  teachers  to  show  pupils. 

One  of  the  largest  state  school  bills  any¬ 
where  on  record  -  perhaps  the  largest  in  history  - 
was  handed  the  California  legislature  recently.  Re¬ 
quested:  a  total  of  $367,000,000.  An  accompanying 
bill  carries  a  further  proposal  that  the  state  build  at 
least  eight  educational  TV  stations. 

The  increase  of  $87,000,000  over  what  California  is 
now  spending  on  education  came  as  a  result  of  higher 
state  aid.  Proposition  2,  passed  last  November,  upped 
basic  aid  from  $90  to  $120  a  pupil  and  equalization 
aid  to  poorer  districts  from  $120  to  $180. 

Answer  to  high  rents  for  tenehers  in  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  is  a  new  apartment  building  sponsored  by 
the  Omaha  Education  Association.  A  cooperative 
building,  each  tenant  “owns”  his  apartment  share. 
Leases  are  for  99  years. 

The  OEA  Housing  Corporation  was  bom  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1950.  Each  member  invested  $25  to  pay  archi¬ 
tects’  fees,  drew  up  a  plan  for  his  own  apartment. 
Four  basic  plans  were  finally  selected.  Now  Omaha’s 
tallest  apartment  structure,  the  OEA  apartment  con¬ 
tains  71  units. 

Teachers  have  preference.  They  make  up  85^  of 
the  tenants,  with  business  and  professional  women 
completing  the  list.  Tenants  pay  about  $72  a  month 
as  they  “buy”  their  apartments. 

*‘Aa  atmosphere  of  resentmeat,  fear  and 

mistrust”  has  been  created  by  non-disloyalty  types  of 
oaths,  says  Clark  Byse,  U.  of  Pa.  law  school,  sifter  a 
study  of  the  year-old  Pennsylvania  Loyalty  Act.  In- 
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stead  of  contributing  to  security,  the  law  has  hurt  in¬ 
nocent  persons.  Speaking  before  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  in  Cleve¬ 
land  last  week,  Robert  A.  Skaife,  field  secretary,  NEA 
Defense  Commission,  cited  the  study  and  added: 
“Even  some  of  those  who  have  not  shown  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  schools  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  Communists  will  falsely  swear  to  the  non-disloy¬ 
alty  type  of  oath.” 

A  single  sehoolhonse  shonld  serve  both 
normal  and  exceptional  children,  says  Warren  E. 
Gauerke.  In  planning  schoolhouse  construction,  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  additional  classrooms  and 
Other  facilities  for  exceptional  children,  but  separate 
wings  or  structures  should  be  avoided.  It  is  cheaper 
to  house  the  children  together;  combined  facilities 
mean  better  programs  of  rehabilitation  for  the  handi¬ 
capped,  enriched  programs  for  the  brilliant;  excep¬ 
tional  children  should  have  the  opportunity  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  normal  children. 

In  addition  to  some  specially  designed  classroom 
units,  buildings  used  by  exceptional  and  normal  chil¬ 
dren  require  modification  in  the  size  of  doorways, 
length  of  corridors,  stairways,  and  other  elements  of 
internal  structure.  Provision  for  the  nonregimented 
programs  best  suited  to  brilliant  children  should  in¬ 
clude  arts  and  crafts  rooms,  science  laboratories,  little 
theaters,  and  music  rooms. 

Mr.  Gauerke’s  article  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

High  school  principals  resent  the  implication 
by  the  Pre-Induction  Scholarship  Plan  that  education¬ 
al  opportunity  for  youth  in  high  schools  is  inadequate 
and  inferior.  Writing  in  February’s  NEA  Journal, 
Paul  E.  Elicker  says  many  high  school  administrators 
suspect  the  real  motive  for  admitting  younger  students 
to  college  is  the  threat  of  low  enrollments  because 
of  military  service. 

Principals  are  now  suggesting  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  years  of  collegiate  or  preprofessional  train¬ 
ing  for  the  most  competent  high  school  graduates.  For 
many  graduates,  the  first  year  in  college  consists  in 
just  marking  time.  Early  selection  of  the  competent 
students  in  secondary  schools  would  permit  an  enrich¬ 
ed  program  during  their  senior  year,  allow  them  to 
enter  college  with  advanced  standing. 

A  School  and  College  Study  of  Admission  with  Ad¬ 
vanced  Standing  is  now  under  way.  It  is  financed  by 
the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  of  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  United  Nations,  Unesco,  and  American  Schoob.  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.  C.  8p.  Free. 

"Military  Service  and  the  High  SchooTs  Responsibility  for 
Guidance  to  Youth,"  Werner  C.  Dieckmann.  'The  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principab,  Feb.  1953. 
NEA,  1201  16th  St..  N.W..  Wash.  6,  D.C.  $1.50. 

Education  Directory,  1952-53,  Part  3:  Higher  Education, 
Theresa  Wilkins.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents. 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  178p.  45c. 


•  Protegsianal  RelatUms 


■■-service  trainiag  aids:  Two  new  filmstrips, 
“Making  Field  Trips  Effective”  and  “Bringing  me 
Community  to  the  Classroom,”  contain  suggestions  for 
making  field  trips  —  and  field  trips  “in  reverse”  —  more 
valuable  teachhig  tools.  Order  from  Audio-Visual 
Materials  Consultation  Bureau,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1, 
Mich.  Price  of  each:  $3.50,  including  discussion  guide. 

Teachers  learn  arithmetic  theory  in  a  new 

course  at  Columbia  U.  “Teachers  may  know  what 
steps  to  take  in  dividing  and  multiplying  fractions,” 
claims  Howard  F.  Fehr,  “but  few  imow  why  these 
methods  are  used.”  The  course  aims  at  giving  teach¬ 
ers  something  many  of  them  do  not  have:  a  firsthand 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  children  encounter 
in  learning  arithmetic. 

Experiments  in  N.  Y.  City  schools  reveal  that  a 

lodcal  explanation  of  numbers  helps  the  child  develop 
a  wtter  understanding  of  arithmetic  principles,  gives 
him  a  better  background  for  studying  mathematics  in 
high  school  and  college. 

To  stop  that  loss  of  teachers,  standards  of 
certification  must  be  raised,  says  Ralph  W.  McDonald, 
president  of  Bowling  Green  State  U.  Low  standards 
reduce  the  status  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  cause 
many  of  the  finest  people  to  seek  employment  in  occu¬ 
pations  at  a  higher  level  of  public  respe^  and  prestige. 

A  school  system  that  expects  to  retain  good  teachers 
must  also  have  a  salary  scale  in  which  the  salary  of 
the  highly  trained,  long-experienced  teacher  is  to  3 
times  as  much  as  the  salary  of  the  beginning  teacher. 
The  least  acceptable  rate,  says  Dr.  McDonald,  is  a 
maximum  salary  twice  as  high  as  the  beginning. 


CRITICISM  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

“The  first  and  important  step  for  us  to  take  right 
now  to  achieve  adequate  public  understanding 
of  education  is  to  declare  ourselves  to  the  people 
on  this  matter  .  .  .  We  have  to  say,  ‘Keep  your 
sloppy  hands  off  these  matters.  We  have  a  school 
board  here.  Co  down  and  appear  before  the 
board.  If  you  don’t  like  the  way  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  respond,  exercise  your  political  right  to  get 
new  board  members  through  the  regular  political 
processes.’ . . .  For  every  two-bit  politician  who 
rushes  gladly  into  an  investigation  of  ’subversive’ 
books  and  ‘subversive’  teachers  .  .  .  there  are  a 
dozen  young  women  who  take  their  turns  twice 
a  month  as  room  mothers  . .  .who  know  perfectly 
well  the  politician  has  only  a  vast  ignorance  of 
the  whole  purpose  and  process  of  diat  school." 

—  Harold  Benjamin,  speaking  on  “Ways  and 
Means  of  Achieving  ^blic  Understanding  of 
Education,”  before  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  30-31. 
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Physical  and  nervous  strain  resulting  from  teaching 
large  classes  also  accounts  for  losses.  Unfortunately, 
this  strain  is  increased  seriously  as  a  result  of  the  un¬ 
stable  teaching  force  caused  by  a  large  tiunover. 

Make  friends  with  the  public  schools,  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Parker  urges  independent  school  people,  in 
the  Independent  School  Bulletin.  Stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  more  cooperation  between  private  and  puolic 
schools,  Mr.  Parker  suggests  that  independent  schools 
keep  their  gates  wide  open  to  the  community.  Close, 
continuing  contact  with  public  schools  means  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  that  will  prove  profitable  to  both  sides. 
Also  needed:  better  dissemination  of  educational  news 
which  now  lies  hidden  in  independent  institutions. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Role  of  Elementary  Education,  Bernice  Baxter,  Gertrude 
M.  Lewis,  and  Gertrude  M.  Cross.  D.  C.  Heath,  285  Colum¬ 
bus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  374p.  $4.50.  (To  help  clarify  the 
role  of  the  elementary  school  in  the  light  of  recently  acquired 
scientific  knowledge  of  childrens  growth  and  developmental 
needs.  For  the  student  teacher  especially.) 


•  Teaching  methods  and  Problems 

The  gifted  child  is  neglected  in  most  reading 
programs,  according  to  Ruth  Strang.  Too  often,  the 
bright  student  is  allowed  to  mark  time,  or  even  to 
lose  ground  in  respect  to  eflBcient  reading  and  study 
habits.  Such  students  enter  college  with  definite 
handicaps  through  lack  of  skills. 

The  gifted  student  must  be  identified  —  but  not 
sinded  out  as  exceptional.  His  reading  diet  then  needs 
to  be  suited  to  his  abilities.  Current  magazines  are 
of  special  interest  to  these  pupils.  Sharing  what  he 
has  read  is  important  to  the  bright  student  and  he 
must  be  given  that  opportimity.  Gifted  children  are 
in  their  element  when  they  have  a  wealth  of  reading 
material,  freedom  of  choice,  and  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  what  they  have  read. 

Dr.  Strang’s  article  appears  in  January’s  Reading 
Teacher. 

Giving  pupils  ready-made  answers  may 

destroy  their  intellectual  curiosity  and  imagination. 
An  open-minded,  questioning  attitude  in  children  is 
often  a  reflection  of  that  attitude  in  their  teacher.  It 
is  up  to  the  teacher  to  keep  such  an  attitude  showing. 

Reading  directions  from  a  book,  doing  as  they  say, 
and  then  reading  the  book’s  interpretation  of  what 
the  results  “prove”  provide  little  more  than  amusing 
pastime,  says  Glenn  O.  Blough.  Experimenting  should 
be  a  method  of  finding  answers  to  questions.  Teachers 
must  provide  good  experience  through  experimenta¬ 
tion.  In  the  right  land  of  situation,  students  learn  to 
change  their  minds  if  they  discover  their  first  ideas 
were  incorrect. 

How  can  art  be  graded?  Grades  based  on  the 
finished  product  alone  tend  to  be  highly  subjective, 
vary  from  one  teacher  to  another.  Writing  in  Art  Edu¬ 


cation,  Lola  H.  Fitzgerald  suggests  emphasis  be  placed 
on  growth  in  the  course.  Her  areas  for  grading:  (1) 
ability  to  use  art  in  everyday  life,  readily,  enjoyably, 
and  successfully;  (2)  ability  to  solve  specific  problems 
on  the  basis  of  art  training;  (3)  growth  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  manipulating  and  understanding  things. 

When  students  wateh  teachers  form  judg¬ 
ments,  they  have  a  chance  to  see  how  a  mature  mind 
works.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  teachers 
and  pupils  appraise  new  materials  together.  Sharing 
the  process  of  exploring,  comparing,  and  selecting 
current  materials  with  pupils  is  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  teaching,  says  Lou  La  Brant  in  Febru¬ 
ary’s  English  Journal.  He  discusses  “How  Can  We 
Make  the  Newer  Resources  Available?”  His  answers: 

Teachers  must  continually  educate  themselves.  They 
must  expect  change,  keeping  an  open  mind  about  it. 
They  must  be  clear  on  their  values.  'They  must  asso¬ 
ciate  themselves  with  the  contemporary  generation. 

Education,  he  points  out,  is  no  longer  confined  to 
schools  or  pupils,  but  is  a  way  of  life.  Pupils  can 
benefit  most  h’om  watching  teachers  practice  it. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Building  Brotherhood:  What  Can  Elementary  Schools  Do? 
Mary  Beauchamp,  Ardelle  Llewellyn,  Vivienne  S.  Worley.  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  Inc.,  381  4th  Ave., 
N.Y.  66p.  25c.  (Guiding  principles,  effective  techniques,  and 
suggested  work  units.) 

“The  Expanded  Use  of  School  Libraries.”  Action,  Jan.  1953. 
Bureau  of  Cooperative  School  Studies,  60  Farnsworth  St.,  De¬ 
troit  2,  Mich.  10c. 


•  Curriculum 


Often  talked  of,  seldom  done,  is  radical  modi¬ 
fication  of  ciuriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  over-age 
boys.  Not  so  in  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  John  Goode  school, 
however.  Here,  teen-age  boys  spend  the  morning  in 
elementary  school,  working  on  academic  skills  at  their 
own  ability  and  interest  levels.  In  the  afternoon  they 
attend  high  school  for  trade  courses  in  shoe  repair, 
home  management,  auto  mechanics,  and  carpentry 
with  other  boys  their  own  age  level.  Instead  of  be¬ 
coming  drop-outs,  truants,  and  misfits,  boys  complete 
the  program,  go  on  to  junior  high  school  to  continue 
their  trade  courses. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Republic  of  the  Schools,  Victor  Jelenko.  Exposition  Press, 
386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  224p.  $3.  (For  laymen  and  educa¬ 
tors,  a  plea  for  more  emphasis  upon  citizenship  education.) 

Guides  to  a  Curriculum  for  Modem  Living,  Florence  B.  Strate- 
meyer,  Margaret  G.  McKim,  Mayme  Sweet.  Bureau  of  Publi¬ 
cations,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  525  W.  l^h  St., 
N.Y.  27.  60p.  Paper.  $1.25.  (For  teachers,  curriculum  work 
ers,  and  laymen.  Elaborates  point  of  view  expressed  in  Devel¬ 
oping  a  Curriculum  for  Modem  Living.) 

“Foreign  Languages  in  the  Grades  —  Why  and  How.”  Educa¬ 
tional  Trend,  No.  253.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Gar¬ 
field  Ave.,  New  LfOndon,  Conn.  20c.  (Based  on  Conference  on 
Role  of  Foreign  Languages  in  American  Schools,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  Jan.  15-16.  Available  Feb.  19.) 


•  i 
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•  Guidance 


Straggle  against  growth  is  as  much  part  of  a 
child’s  nature  as  the  urge  to  grow.  Even  while  he 
uses  school  experiences  to  grow,  he  struggles  against 
them  because  they  “upset  the  apple  cart  of  what  he  is 
and  knows.”  The  school  counselor,  warns  Ruth  E. 
Smalley,  must  recognize  this  “struggle  against”  as  part 
of  the  child’s  eventual  integration  into  a  new  whole. 

School  affords  the  child  opportunity  for  growth 
through  association  with  his  fellows.  He  uses  his  re¬ 
lationships  with  children  and  teachers  for  his  own 
growth.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  a  strong  urge  to 
become  an  individual,  to  find  the  selfhood  that  is 
different  from  that  of  any  other  living  creature. 

School  offers  the  child  opportunity  to  come  to  grips 
with  social  limitations.  Compulsory  attendance,  a  pre¬ 
scribed  curriculum,  remaining  with  a  certain  teacher, 
doing  a  specified  quality  of  work  in  order  to  pass  — 
all  set  limits  in  his  way.  It  is  the  child’s  natme  both 


to  fight  these  limits  as  restricting  free  expression,  and 
to  welcome  them  as  an  opportunity  for  testing  himself. 

If  the  struggle  against  growth  gets  the  upper  hand, 
then  it  is  the  job  of  the  school  counselor  to  find  out 
why.  He  must  give  the  child  a  warm,  human  rela¬ 
tionship  which  the  child  can  use  to  test  his  own  capa¬ 
city  for  growth  and  development. 

“The  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  Adjustment  Serv¬ 
ices  As  Expressed  in  Practice”  appears  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Association  of  School  Social  Workers. 

Sensitive  counseling  can  reduce  comments 
like  “not  working  to  capacity.”  Confronting  under¬ 
achievers  with  their  earned  average  grades  and  their 
potential  average  grades  proved  effective  in  a  con¬ 
trolled  experiment  conducted  by  Michael  F.  Serene. 
Equally  important  in  getting  results,  was  the  counse¬ 
lor’s  sincere  personal  interest  in  the  student,  since  par¬ 
ents  of  under-achievers,  he  found,  generally  lacked 
interest  and  understanding  in  them. 


LAYMEN  SPEAK  IIP: 

Views  expressed  at  the  fourth  annual  Citizens  Assembly  on  Public 
Education,  Denver,  January  30-31,  1953. 


“This  annual  assembly  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Citizens  Commission  for  the 
Public  Schools  should  command  the 
grateful  and  thoughtful  attention  of 
our  whole  people.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  will  be  joined  by  legions  of  other 
Americans  as  you  strive  to  make  the 
teaching  of  democracy  ever  more 
effective  and  eloquent  —  so  that  de¬ 
mocracy  itself  may  live.”  —  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower. 

•  •  • 

“There  is  a  tremendous  mtential 
for  the  betterment  of  the  schook  in 
all  this  public  interest  in  their  prob¬ 
lems.  The  danger  is  that  we  must  not 
go  off  in  different  directions  and  be¬ 
come  competing  pressure  groups.” 
—  Roy  E.  Larsen,  President,  TIME, 
Inc.,  and  Chairman,  National  Citizeru’ 
Commission  on  Public  Schools. 

•  •  • 

“We  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is 
impossible  to  operate  in  an  industrial 
system  unless  the  ability  of  the  aver¬ 
age  employee  to  understand  goes  up 
along  with  his  ability  to  accomplish. 
For  instance,  during  World  War  II  in 
an  aircraft  industry  an  employee 
grinding  a  part  could  be  within 
3/10,0(K)th  of  accuracy.  Today,  in 
the  jet  aircraft  industry,  the  part  has 
to  be  done  to  1  /  10,000th  or  the  result 
could  be  fatal  to  a  pilot.  We  know 
that  to  instill  that  kind  of  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  employees  it  takes 
more  than  simple  vocational  educa¬ 


tion.”  —  Claude  W.  Fawcett,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

•  •  • 

“We  have  seen  a  tremendous 
amount  of  public  interest  in  school 
problems.  Our  main  concern  now  is 
to  keep  the  interest  alive.  It  is  aw¬ 
fully  easy  to  catch  the  interest  of  the 
American  people,  but  it  is  hard  to  put 
that  interest  to  work.”  —  Stanley  Mar¬ 
cus,  President,  Neiman-M arcus,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

•  •  • 

“I  came  up  to  Denver  especially  to 
join  the  Commission.  I  have  always 
been  a  friend  of  the  public  schools. 
It  is  the  educators  I  can’t  stand. 
They’re  always  out  for  money  and 
power,  and  too  many  of  them  are 
slanted  to  the  left.”  —  Robert  Donner, 
identified  as  “Colorado  Springs  mil¬ 
lionaire." 

•  •  • 

“The  pressure  being  brou^t  to 
bear  on  classroom  teachers  today  by 
many  national  organizations  is  a  gross 
injustice  and  represents  a  real  dan¬ 
ger  to  public  schook.  Most  of  the 
pressure  right  now  k  from  extreme 
conservatives.”  —  William  J.  Hart, 
United  Mine  Workers. 


“The  tax  loads  now  favor  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  but  much  of  that 
money  should  be  remitted  to  the 
States.  We  hope  that  by  stirring  up 


local  citizens’  committees  that  they 
will  be  able  to  take  action  to  increase 
their  own  teacher  forces.”  —  Mrs. 

Eugene  Meyer,  wife  of  the  Publisher, 
Washington  Post. 

•  •  • 

“To  say  that  there  are  some  areas 
into  which  the  public  has  no  business 
sticking  its  nose  k  a  gross  error  and 
a  threat  to  public  education.”  —  Sam 
C.  Gale,  Vice-President,  General  Mills. 
•  •  • 

“Maybe  our  minds  need  a  little 
drilling.  We  drill  our  athletes,  but 
the  educators  don’t  drill  the  pupik. 
When  I  went  to  school  we  weren’t 
pampered  or  spoiled,  but  drilled  in 
fundamentak;  and  it  paid  dividends. 
Like  many  other  children,  I  was 

forced  to  learn.  I  wasn’t  encumbered 
by  sandboxes  or  sandpiles  and  I  wasn’t 
embarrassed  by  painting  by  smearing 
on  of  hands.”  —James  H.  MacDonald, 
President  of  La  Junta,  Colo.,  school 
board. 

•  •  • 

“Only  through  citizens’  understand¬ 
ing  support  and  activity  with  school 
authorities  can  we  produce  the  society 
of  free  men  America  needs  today  as 
never  before.”  —  Mrs.  Samuel  A. 
Lewisohn,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  New  York  Public  Education 
Association. 

•  •  • 

“One  of  the  problems  the  country 
now  faces  is  an  inadequate  supply  of 
teachers.  The  colleges  of  education 
have  seen  their  enrollment  fall  off 
in  the  last  few  years  because  teach¬ 
ers  are  being  harassed  and  their  repu¬ 
tations  slurred.”  —  Fred  K.  Hoehler, 
former  Illinois  Director  of  Public 
Welfare. 
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Counseling  sessions  were  planned  to  avoid  any  note 
of  discipline,  were  conducted  on  the  basis  of  conver¬ 
sation  with  equals.  Students  were  given  a  copy  of  a 
pamphlet  on  now  to  study,  along  with  either  Your 
High  School  Record,  Does  It  Count?  or  “Predicting 
College  Success  for  the  High  School  Senior.”  Stu¬ 
dents  were  challenged  to  measure  up  to  their  own 
capacity  rather  than  to  surpass  others. 

Mr.  Serene  found  under-achievers  generally  had  no 
study  schedule;  freely  admitted  a  lack  of  self-disci¬ 
pline;  felt  apathetic  toward  school  work;  based  their 
ridicule  of  scholastic  accomplishment  on  radio  and 
television  authorities. 

“An  Experiment  in  Motivational  Counseling”  ap¬ 
pears  in  February’s  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
1953  Catalog  of  Cooperative  Tests.  Educational  Testing  Serv¬ 
ice,  20  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  ].,  85p. 


•  AudiO"\i9ual 


To  tell  the  A-V  story  to  teachers  in  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  schools,  E.  C.  Waggoner  produced  an  11-minute 
movie.  “Actors”  were  employees  of  the  audio-visual 
department  and  student  helpers.  Students  wrote  the 
script,  prepared  the  sound  track,  and  did  the  record¬ 
ing. 

Actual  working  time  was  five  hours  for  shooting  the 
film  and  about  ten  hours  for  all  other  work.  Cost  of 
film  and  magnetic  stripping:  $48. 

Result  of  “Operation  See-Hear”  is  a  tailor-made  mo¬ 
vie  that  clearly  portrays  the  work  of  the  school’s  audio- 
\’isual  department,  made  by  the  school’s  own  people. 
The  film  has  been  shown  to  nearly  every  teacher  in 
the  system  as  well  as  to  many  PTA  groups. 

Mr.  Waggoner  writes  of  the  project  in  January’s 
Education^  Screen. 

First  fall-fledf(ed  edaeational  TV  station  is 
now  operating  in  Los  Angeles.  Designated  Channel 
28,  the  station  was  set  up  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000 
—  considered  non-typical  because  of  unusual  circum¬ 
stances. 

Three  types  of  telecasts  are  planned:  “in-school” 
telecasting  and  special  educational  features  to  school 
and  college  classrooms;  adult  education  programs; 
and  community  service  programs  covering  news, 
health,  and  child  care. 

Station  policies  are  in  the  hands  of  a  25-member  ad¬ 
visory  council  representing  all  phases  of  community 
life. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Radio  and  Television  Bibliography,  Gertrude  G.  Broderick. 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin  1952,  No.  18.  Supt,  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  48p.  20c,  (Includes  books  and  pub¬ 
lished  studies  through  1952.) 

"E-TV”  —  The  Challenge  of  Educational  Television,  Jacob  L. 
Hohzmann.  U.  of  N.Y.  Press,  Albany.  9p.  (This  plea  for  edu¬ 
cational  television  in  the  state  of  N.Y.  sums  up  outstanding 
possibilities  of  the  new  educational  medium.) 


•  Religion 


‘^Kindergarten  eoncepts**  will  not  meet  the 

moral  and  spiritual  issues  of  life.  Religious  concepts 
go  through  the  same  sort  of  development  from  imma¬ 
turity  to  maturity  as  the  individual’s  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  growth.  Too  many  people,  believes  Homer  P. 
Rainey,  have  immature  religious  concepts. 

Stating  that  “religion  and  education  are  indivisible 
from  each  other  and  are  natural  allies,”  Dr.  Rainey 
points  to  his  own  education  as  revealing  to  him  “a  God 
of  incomparable  wisdom,  power,  and  beauty.”  He 
says  that  his  education  taught  him  to  test  all  truths, 
and  that  the  objective  of  all  science  as  well  as  reli¬ 
gion  is  to  discover  truth  and  proclaim  it. 

No  single  set  of  valnes  can  be  given  to  stu¬ 
dents,  says  Harold  Taylor,  president  of  Sarah  Lawr¬ 
ence  College.  Rather,  it  is  the  teacher’s  task  to  pro¬ 
vide  fresh  insights  which  lead  toward  personal  truth 
and  personal  value.  When  a  condition  of  eager  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  aroused,  the  students  begin  a  process 
toward  a  philosophy  they  themselves  will  complete. 

There  is  an  ultimate  privacy  of  moral  conscience  at 
the  center  of  all  personal  values.  If  that  privacy  is  in¬ 
vaded  by  force  or  threats  of  coercion,  the  effect  is  to 
dry  up  the  flow  of  action  and  ideas  from  which  new 
moral  values  come.  'The  individual  hesitates,  exam¬ 
ines,  analyzes,  and  is  silent. 

For  the  professional  complainers,  Mr.  Taylor  says 
he  is  “weary  of  people  who  claim  we  are  lost,  bewil¬ 
dered,  frustrated,  neurotic,  decadent,  uncertain,  threat¬ 
ened,  immoral,  corrupt,  and  generally  doomed.  Some 
people  are.  Some  aren’t.” 

Mr.  Taylor’s  remarks  appear  in  January’s  Journal  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Yearbook  of  American  Churches,  1952,  Benson  Y.  Landis,  ed. 
National  Council  of  the  Church^  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  ^7 
4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  290p.  $4.  (Twenty-first  edition.  Includes 
study  of  trends  in  church  membership  and  religious  education 
for  the  past  25  years.) 

"Experimentalism  and  Educational  Values,”  John  Childs.  Har¬ 
vard  Educational  Review,  Fall  1952.  Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland 
St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  (“.  .  .  there  is  nothing  in  the  method 
of  free,  experimental  inquiry  which  in  and  of  itself  should  dic¬ 
tate  the  metaphysical  or  religious  views  of  any  person.  ) 

•  Student  Activities 


Giving  students  mnxims  isn’t  enough  to  make 
them  good  citizens.  'They  want  a  real  sti^e  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  profits.  Charles  W.  Ferguson  outlines  three 
methods  for  teaching  good  citizenship  in  February’s 
National  Parent-Teacher: 

—Learning  by  imitation.  Students  who  play  at  gov¬ 
ernment  display  unusual  “savvy”  about  social  affairs. 
Model  state  legislatures  sponsored  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  are 
testimony  to  this  fact.  Many  bills,  approved  by  mock 
legislatures  of  youth,  have  been  accepted  by  senior 
assemblies  and  made  into  law.  New  York  State’s 
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school  lunch  program,  entailing  an  initial  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $2,500,000,  was  so  launched.  In  other  states 
the  work  of  model  legislatures  shows  similar  maturity. 

—Learning  by  governing.  In  the  past  few  decades, 
there  has  been  a  startling  transfer  of  power  from 
principal  or  teacher  to  students.  Youngsters  continue 
to  administer  their  student  governments  admirably. 
In  communities  where  juvenile  delinquency  prevails, 
experience  shows  youngsters  themselves  do  a  good 
job  of  administering  cleanup  measures. 

—Partnership  on  real  problems.  Timid  and  reluc¬ 
tant  steps  are  being  taken  to  ask  youth’s  help  on  prob¬ 
lems  long  considered  the  province  of  adults.  Students 
in  the  state  of  Washington  were  invited  recently  to 
conferences  with  architects  on  the  problem  of  school 
buildings.  Many  ideas  advanced  by  the  students  were 
as  practical  as  they  were  original.  The  ideas  were 
worth  building  into  schools;  the  practice  is  worth 
building  into  the  system. 

America  needs  millions  of  friends  in  all 

parts  of  the  world  to  help  meet  the  present  crisis.  Mul- 
ti-billion-dollar  aid  programs  play  their  part,  but  the 
warm,  personal  touch  is  missing.  Here  is  where 
America’s  school  children  can  help,  says  Carlos  De 
Zafra,  Jr.,  in  January’s  Clearing  House. 

Pen-pal  movements,  the  Foster  Parents’  Plan  for 
War  Children,  CARE  packages,  and  similar  activities, 
should  be  encouraged  by  teachers  and  administrators. 
The  strong,  personal,  international  friendships  that  are 
built  will  go  far  in  saving  our  civilization. 

Teen-Age  Diplomats  this  year  sent  120  contest- 
selected  students  to  live  for  two  months  in  homes 
throughout  Europe.  These  teen-agers  gained  a  great 
deal,  personally,  and  shared  their  experiences  —  and 
their  new  friends  —  with  students  back  home.  Educa¬ 
tors  interested  in  this  expanding  program  should  write 
American  Field  Service,  113  E.  30th  St,  N.  Y. 


•  Parent^Teaeher 


Inter-raeial  meetiags  for  imreats  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  urged  by  the  District  of  Columbia  PTA  Con¬ 
gress.  Preparing  for  a  possible  end  to  segregation  in 
District  schools,  the  congress  proposes  an  educational 
program  to  promote  understanding  and  prevent  ten¬ 
sions  among  children  when  integration  occurs. 

Suggested:  a  handbook  on  intergroup  education  of 
parents  should  be  used  in  the  training  program.  The 
handbook,  prepared  some  time  ago  by  a  committee 
headed  by  associate  supt.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  is  currently 
under  attack  by  Rep.  James  C.  Davis,  member  of  the 
House  District  Committee. 

Col«r  and  illnstrations  dress  np  a  booklet 
sent  to  parents  by  N.Y.  board  of  education.  How  and 
What  Your  Child  Learns  at  School  gives  answers  to 

S'ons  on  “readiness,”  teaching  the  3  R’s,  helping 
en  at  home,  discipline,  and  other  vital  points. 


•  Phygical  Education  and  Health 


Promoting  a  maximnm  range  of  move¬ 
ment  should  be  the  aim  of  a  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram,  writes  Paul  Hunsicker  in  U.  of  Michigan  School 
of  Education  Bulletin.  It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  apply 
knowledge  of  physiology  in  developing  muscular  effi¬ 
ciency  to  this  end. 

The  “over-load”  principle  of  working  the  muscles 
to  the  maximum  must  be  alternated  with  sufficient 
periods  of  rest  to  assmre  complete  recovery.  Teachers 
should  also  select  types  of  activity  dictated  by  the 
interest  and  development  of  youngsters. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
101  Questions  and  Answers  About  Your  Child’s  Heart  and 
Your  Own.  American  Heart  Association,  44  E.  23rd  St.,  N.Y. 
10.  Free.  (Specialists  answer  most  frequently  asked  questions 
about  heart  diseases.) 


•  Adult  Education 


“Making  tke  most  of  matnrity”  is  the  first 
home  study  course  of  its  kind.  Product  of  a  two-year 
research  project  at  the  U.  of  Chicago,  the  course  in¬ 
cludes  ten  lessons  dealing  with  social  and  personal 
attitudes  toward  aging,  physical  and  health  problems, 
financial  and  employment  problems,  living  arrange¬ 
ments  for  older  people,  use  of  leisure  time,  and  a 
philosophy  for  later  years. 

The  course  is  available  to  individuals.  It  is  also 
recommended  as  a  basis  for  group  discussion.  Copies 
of  the  text.  Good  Living  A^er  Fifty,  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  without  enrollment. 

For  details  write  Home-Study  Dept.,  U.  of  Chicago, 
1375  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 


•  Vocational"Mndugtrial 


Jnnlor  executives  from  kigh  school  is  a  new 

experiment  on  trial  in  northern  Virginia.  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany’s  department  store  branch  in  Arlington  cooper¬ 
ates  with  neighboring  high  schools  to  offer  distributive 
education  pupils  careers  in  retailing  under  an  execu¬ 
tive  training  program. 

While  department  stores  have  for  years  recruited 
top-notch  college  graduates  to  train  for  executive  po¬ 
sitions,  this  is  the  first  time  a  large  store  has  reached 
into  high  school  ranks  for  prospective  supervisory  ma¬ 
terial.  Students  will  be  promoted  to  junior  executive 
levels  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

The  15  seniors  now  enrolled  in  the  course  are 
trained  in  all  phases  of  retailing.  About  20  hours  of 
work  experience  a  week  supplements  in-class  distri¬ 
butive  education  studies  offered  by  the  high  schools. 

High  school  students  huUd  houses  and  sell 
them  at  a  profit  in  Tyler,  Tex.  The  aim  is  to  give 
more  realistic  practice  in  vocational  training  courses. 
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George  W.  Donaldson  tells  in  January  U.S.A.  how  the 
buildiing  trades  instructor  in  Tyler  high  school  got 
board  approval  and  financing,  then  helped  his  boys 
face  their  practical  building  problems.  Before  start¬ 
ing  the  project,  school  authorities  explained  purposes 
of  the  work  to  all  interested  local  groups. 

Similar  activities  are  being  undertaken  in  other 
school  systems.  In  Carlisle,  Pa.,  students  in  vocational 
classes  built  concession  stands  and  other  structures 
for  the  school. 

Building  with  pupil  labor  raises  issues  that  have 
not  been  clarified.  Child-labor  laws,  attitudes  of 
local  labor  unions,  contractors,  building  supply 
houses,  and  real  estate  dealers,  need  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Legality  may  be  questioned  in  some 
states. 

Question:  Will  the  public  accept  pupil  con¬ 
struction  activities  as  part  of  vocational  training? 

Question:  Is  there  a  valid  distinction  between 
pupils  building  to  sell  at  a  profit  and  pupils  budd¬ 
ing  for  use  by  the  schools  themselves  —  athletic 
or  agricidture  course  buildings? 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Distributive  Education.  Bulletin  380,  Defft.  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg.  142p. 
(Handsome  format;  many  charts,  graphs,  illustrations.) 
Selected  Sources  of  Free  and  Inexi>ensive  Information  Concern¬ 
ing  Vocational  Rehabilitation  —  A  Bibliography,  Lynn  L.  Ralya 
and  Lillian  L.  Ralya.  907  14th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  25c. 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


Hoasing  the  whole  child  should  be  the  function 
of  a  modem  school  building.  Good  lighting,  excellent 
heating  and  ventilating  systems,  the  best  in  fiumiture 
and  equipment  do  not  necessarily  make  a  school  out¬ 
standing.  Unless  school  buildings  satisfy  the  “inner 
person,^  they  fail  to  do  their  job.  Needed:  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  makes  the  building  an  extremely  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  live,  work,  and  play. 

Psychological  and  emotional  aspects  of  environ¬ 
ment  are  at  least  as  important  as  physical,  says  George 
VV.  Homes,  architect,  in  February’s  School  Executive. 
He  urges  more  school  plant  research  in  this  area. 

Money-joiver  for  remodeling  Innehrooms 

is  the  sanitizing  unit.  To  install,  simply  add  a  third 
compartment  to  already  existing  two-compartment 
sinks.  The  third  sink  is  then  equipped  with  an  elec¬ 
trical  unit  capable  of  bringing  the  water  up  to  180 
degrees. 

Cincinnati  schools  report  that  besides  being  cheaper 
than  a  dishwashing  machine,  the  sanitizing  unit  elim¬ 
inates  the  work  of  cleaning  the  dishwasher,  and  pro¬ 
vides  free  sink  space  for  preparing  vegetables,  wash¬ 
ing  pots  and  pans. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Cutting  Costs  in  Schoolhouse  Construction.  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  19p.  25c.  (Good.) 


!Mew  Claggroom  material 

Facts  About  a  Critical  Area  .  .  .  What  the 
Arabs  Think  is  a  clear,  simple  summary  of  back¬ 
ground  and  present  situation  on  one  of  the  most 
active  and  crucial  fronts  in  the  cold  war.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Polk  and  W.  Jack  Butler,  for  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  Inc.,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16. 
Headline  Series  No.  96.  64p.  35c.  Important. 

Where  the  War  is  Hot  .  .  .  This  is  Korea,  four 
film  strips  in  color,  depict  geography,  people, 
economy,  culture  and  relimons.  Teacher’s  guide 
for  each  strip.  Educationid  Services,  1702  K  St. 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  $6  each,  $19.50  the  set. 

40,000  People  Will  Die  ...  in  traffic  accidents 
this  year.  Free-loan  motion  picture.  Better  and 
Safer  Highways,  dramatizes  safe  driving.  Time, 
7  min.  Association  Films,  Inc.,  347  Madison  Ave., 
New  Yoik  17,  N,  Y. 

For  Younger  Social  Studies  Classes  .  .  .  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  U.  N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  . . . 
explained  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  with  fore¬ 
word  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt  ...  A  Fair  World  for 
All.  Illustrated.  Whittlesey  House  ( McGraw- 
Hill)  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  160p.  $2.75. 

For  Older  Social  Studies  Classes  .  .  .  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  issues  in  controversy  over  communism  vs. 
academic  freedom  ...  by  Sidney  Hook  .  .  .  Here¬ 
sy,  Yes  —  Conspiracy,  No!  Available  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee  for  Cultural  Freedom,  35  W.  53rd 
St.,  N.Y.  19,  38p.  10c. 

Art  Classes  Can  Use  .  .  .  Catalogue  of  Colour 
Reproductions  of  Paintings  1860  to  1952,  pre¬ 
pared  b>  Unesco.  Arranged  alphabetically  by  art¬ 
ists’  names,  with  illustrations.  Order  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27. 
242p.,  paper.  $3. 

For  Band  or  Orchestra  Students _ use,  range, 

sometimes  history,  of  instruments  used  in  band 
and  orchestra  .  .  .  From  These  Comes  Music,  by 
Hope  Stoddard.  Illustrated.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Co.,  432  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  256p.  $3.50. 

More  Help  For  Youth  Growing  Up  .  .  .  Explor¬ 
ing  the  World  of  Jobs  (by  Donald  E.  Kitch)  and 
Hmc  to  Get  Along  with  Others  (by  Bernice  L. 
Neugarten)  are  in  Junior  Life  Adjustment  Series. 
Building  Your  Philosophy  of  Life  (by  T.  V.  Smith) 
is  for  older  teen-agers.  All  from  Science  Research 
Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  4()c. 

For  AcRictn.TURE  Classes  ...  six  full-color  film 
strips  on  Poultry  Marugement,  with  teaching 
guide  and  case.  Popular  Science  Publishing  Co., 
.353  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  $31.50. 

New  Films  on  Manners  .  .  .  The  Golden  Rule: 
A  Lesson  for  Beginners,  for  primary  and  interme¬ 
diate  grades.  Mind  Your  Manners,  for  junior  high 
school  and  up.  Available  in  March,  (^ronet 
Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1.  Each  1 
reel,  sound;  in  color,  $100;  black  ana  white,  $50. 

Film  on  Civil  Defense  .  .  .  You  Can  Beat  the  A- 
Bomb  ,  .  .  “the  piciure  that  may  save  your  life” 
.  .  .  Ako  Report  on  the  Atom  and  Atomic  Power. 
.About  20  min.  each.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330 
W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  $80  each. 
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